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Qua-bo-Ga and daughter Princess “ild Star 
of the Cherokee Indian Nation and the 
Great Qualla Boundry. 


November, being Indian month, we 
have a special discnvlay of indian artifacts 
on exhibit. Included in this display and 
on loan to us by Joyce Godbout is an 
authentic totem role. Also called a 
talking’ stick. 

Totem voles are not idols and have 
no religious or sacred significance. They 
either told a story or the emblems served 
the same function as a coat of arms. 
Totems usually are tovped with an animal 
crest. 

Hach tribe had special totem carvers. 
These men were skilled in their work of 
carving great legends, personal histories 
and customs on the trunk of trees. Hach 
totem is considered the written word of 
the tribe. 

Painting the finished carvings was 
just as important as the sculpture itself. 
Brushes were made of porcupine quills and 
animal hair. Pigments were made of earth 
S0il. mixed with fish oil. 

ieading a totem was done from the 
too to the bottom. Our local totem pole 
is believed to denict the name of the 
indian tribe. It contains 4 symbols; the 
top being an owl, symbolizing strength; 
the next symbol down is a turtle, which 
represents the land; the third is a 
beaver, meaning the creation and at the 
bottom is the bear, a symbol of the 
northern tribes. 

The rav material for a totem is a fresh green tree. The poles Life 
expectancy, is 45 to 80 years. Many totems were carved between 1850 and 1910. 
Cur totem is 9 feet tall and will be on display every Sunday from 2 to 4 om 
at the Bellingham Historic Museum. 


HELP HELP HELP HELP | 
The Memorial Day Committee is looking 
for the name of the person for whom | 


the square at the corner of Hartford 
Ave. and Plymouth toad was named. Car 
you 2EMEMBE .2777?% 


THE ONLY TRUE AMERICANS??? 
An ABBREVIATED LOOK BACK INTO HISTORY 


Indians were the first people to live 
in the Americas. They were here for 
thousands of years before any Euro- 
peans arrived. 


Almost every Indian tribe had a name 
for itself, but there was no Indian 
word that actually meant Indian. 
Most of their names meant something 
‘like (we the people) They were often 
called redmen or redskins probably 
because they colored themselves with 
red paint. Today some scholars use 
the term Amerinds or Amerindians. 


They spoke many languages and had 
different ways of life. The Indians 
of this area lived in small villages. 


The early history of the New World 

is the story of relations between the 
Indians and the European explorers, 
trappers and settlers. 


Many famous Indian tribes lived in 
the Eastern Woodlands. The Iroquois 
tribes controlled the northeast area 
of the United States. In the late 
1500's, five tribes-the Cayuga, 
Onondaga, Oneida,mohawk, and Seneca- 
joined together to form the Iroquois 
nation. They acted under the leader- 
ship of the great Mohawk chief, 
Hiawatha. 


People rarely went hungry in the 
Eastern Woodlands. Hunting, fishing, 
and trapping were good throughout the 
area and farming was also an import- 
ant source of food. The main crops 
were corn, beans and squash. They 
ate nuts, berries and other wild 
plants. In the northeast, Indians 
made maple sugar from the sap of 
maple trees. The Green Corn Dance 
celebrated the summer's first corn 
crop. Celebrations were an important 
part of their life. 


In the north, housing had to provide 
protection from the cold winter. The 
Algonkian speakers of New England 
lived in dome-shaped wigwams covered 
with sheets of bark. The Iroquois 

had large rectagular dwellings called] 


long houses. A number of related 
families lived in these dwellings. 


The tribes of the Eastern Woodlands 
were among the first Indians to meet 
European explorers and settlers. At 
first, the two groups had friendly re- 
lations. Squanto, a New England 
Algonkian is said to have taught the 
white settlers how to plant corn and 
fertilize jt with dead fish. 
Massasoit, chief of the Wampanoag, 
helped the Pilgrims of Plymouth 
Colony. But good relations didn't 
last. MOst of the fighting consisted 
of small battles between settlers and 
Indians. Indians objected to the 
settlers taking land as they moved 
inland.Some of these battles turned 
into wars. 


Massasoit(1580?-1661) was chief of 
the Wampanoag tribe that lived in 
what is now southern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. He made a treaty 
with Governor John Carver of Plymouth 
Colony in 1621--He agreed his people 
would not harm the Pilgrims as long 
as*he lived. In tugny) the Pilgrims 
guaranteed to protect the Indians 
and their rights. Massasoit kept the 
peace all his life. 


When Massasoit died, he was succeeded 
by his elder son Wamsutta(known as 
Alexander). His younger son,Metacomet 
(Philip) succeeded Alexander. 


Philip, known as King Philip became 
chief of the Wampanoags in 1662. As 

he saw more and more land taken by 

the settlers, he was afraid the col- 
onists would destroy his people. He 
began preparations to massaczxe all 

the white settlers in New England. In 
June 1675, he led an attack on Swansea, 
Mass. During the next year, both sides 
raided villages and massacred hun- 
dreds of victims. The colonists cap- 
tured Philip's wife and son and sold 
them into slavery. King Philip's War 
dragged on for two more years. The 
Indians killed more than 1000 colon- 
ists and completely destroyed 12 towns. 
In August 1676, after the defeat of 
his forces, Philip was hunted down 

and killed in a swamp near present- 
day Mt. Hope, Rhode Island. 


Slowly, over the years, the Indians 
were moved West. The Indian Territory: 
west of Arkansas was set aside for 
the residence of Indians from about 
1830 to 1906. They were moved west 

to new homes on the Great Plains. it 
Weseoone because of the pressure’ 0% 
the white settlers. It was also be- 
lieved that white men could not 
successfully live in that area. 


Today there is a Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, a government agency that 
works to promote the welfare of 
American Indians. The bureau admin- 
isters government programs to help 
Indians living on federal Indian 
reservations. This is a long way 
from the 1500's, but many believe 
there is still a long way to go. 


The Indian Nations of this country, 
though diminished in size, should 
not be overlooked. They were cer- 
tainly an important part of our 
heritage. 


We hope this will whet your interest 
and you will look further into their 


Dieuorvs especially in this area. 
oo 
4 AGES 
infancy,Youth, Middle 
and Cld Age 
PAAA AAA MOUNTAIN iANGS 
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The Indian name for the area comprised 
of the vresent tovns of Norfolk, *ox- 
boro, Plainville, “rentham, “ranklin, 
Mendon, Medfield and parts of Belling- 
ham is ""ollomonuppoag". This means 
"yond with the island and the deenp 
hole in the middle". The region was 
inhabitted by’ one of the tribute 
tribes of the “ampanoags. The “ampan- 
oags, together with the Narragansett, 
Mohegan, Pequots, and the Nipmucs 
formed the Algonquin Nation which 
ruled Southern New England. 
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HIAWATHA'S CHILDHOOD 

an excerpt by H.W. Longfellow 
By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the Shining Big Sea Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them 
Bright before it beat the water, 


‘Beat the clear and sunny water, 


Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 


HIAWATHA'S DEPARTURE 
(excerpt) 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
At the doorway of his wigwam 
In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 
All the air was full of freshness, 
All the earth was bright and joyous, 
And before him, through the sunshine, 
Westward toward the neighboring forest 
Passed in golden swarms the Ahno, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makers 
Burning, Singing in the sunshine. 
Bright above him shone the heavens, 
Level spread the lake before. him; 
From its bosom leaped the sturgeon, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine; 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 
Every tree-top had its shadow, 
Motionless beneath the water. 


KING PHILIP'S WAR 


The King Philip War began in 
1675, and was waged between the 
native Indians and the British. 
It was the hope of the Indians 
to drive the British out of 
America. The uprisings and bat- 
tles of this war were the first 
armed resistance by the Indians 
to English Settlement. 

King Philip was the Chief of a 
Wampanoag tribe. He had watch- 
ed as early pilgrims entered his 
part of the world. 'ing1 6O20gthe 
Plymouth Pilgrims had arrived on 
the North American shores dis- 
oriented, and unaccustomed to 
the climate and terrain. By 
1675, they had now estS&blished 
their own communities, and had 
started to impinge on Indian 
Leroy eoLy 

King Philip watched as more 
and more often the lands of 
his people were encroached upon. 
He felt that if the White Man 
was not stopped, his race would 
face grave consequences. The 
English were land hungry and al- 
so stealing the wild game off 
which the Indians survived; a 
major food source was being rap- 
idly depleted. The Indians and 
the Britwsh Colonists soon be- 
came rivals for the limitted re- 
sources in the area. 

It Was King Philips intention 
to drive the English back into 
the sea. At first the Indians 
had the upper hand. They were 
familiar with the environment 
and more organized at warfare. 
In the summer of 1675 the In- 
dians scored many victories 
against the settlers. 

Later on in the year the Col- 
Oonists became more forceful. 
They organized troops and gain- 
ed the necessary skills to wage 
successful campaigns against the 
Indians. During the year that 
followed the English became a 
threat in the wilderness, where 


Indians 
The In- 


a short time previously the 
had been major contenders. 
dians were losing the power to be a 
force to be reckoned with. Many Col- 
Oonial victories had broken the spir- 
ut Of thesindilan warriors. 

King Philip was vehemently pursued. 
In August of 1676 he was captured. He 
was caught in an ambush and killed. 
Earlier in the conflict his wife and 
child had been caught and sold into 
Slavery. King Philip was a man who 
Fougnt*for his land, his famiay ;ooee 
people, his home - very honorable and 
noble causes. 

This precursor to the American Rev- 
Olution, let early settlers gain very 
valuable experience in waging warfare 
in this environment. 
pedswing the balance when it came time 
to declare Independence from the Moth- 
er Country. 


The Indians taught us much. 


A fact which hel- 


A VISIT TO MASSASOIT 


(Ed. note: When the Pilgrims first came to New England and settled at 
Plymouth, there were skirmishes with the Indians, and there were attacks 
by the natives which caused damage. Through it all, however, an uneasy 
peace did exist, and the colonists made many attempts to extend friend- 
ship, reciprocated in most cases by the Indians. 

The following is an actual diary record of one such journey, made some 
fifty years before King Philip's War). 


July 2, 1621: At Nine this Morning, we set out, travel 15 Miles Westward 
to Namasket by 3 in the Afternoon. The People entertain us with Joy, 
give us Bread they call Maizum, & the Spawn of Shads, which they now 
have in great Plenty, and we eat with Spoons. By Sun set we get 8 Miles 
further to a Ware, where we find many of the Namascheuks, i.e. Namasket 
Men, a-fishing, having caught abundance of Bass; who welcome us also and 
there we lodge. The Head of this River is said to be not far from the 
place of our abode; upon it are and have been many Towns; the Ground 
very good on both Sides, for the most part cleared: Thousands of men have 
lived Here who Died of the Great Plague which befell these Parts about 3 
years before our Arrival: the Living not being able to Bury them, and 
their Skuls and Bones appear in many Places where their Dwellings had 
been. 

Upon this River Massasoit lives: It goes into the Sea at Narrangansett 
Bay where the Frenchmen use so much. Next Morning we travel 6 Miles by 
the River to a known shoal Place: and it being low Water, put off our 
Cloaths and wade over. Thus far the Tide flows: We observe few places on 
the River but what had been inhabited, though now greatly wasted by the 
Plague aforesaid. 

And so we travel to Pacaokik, where Massasoit kindly welcomes us and 
gratefully received our Presents, assures us He will gladly continue the 
Peace and Friendship, tells us the Narragansetts live on the other Side 
of that Great Bay, are a strong People and many in Number, live compact- 
ly, and were not touched with that wasting Sickness: desires us not to 
let the French Trade with them: and there we Lodge. 

Next Day, being Thursday, many of their Sachims or Petty Governors, come 
to visit us: we see their Games for Skins and Knives, and there Lodge 
again. 

Friday Morning, before Sun Rise we take our leave: Massasoit retaining 
Squanto to procure Truck for us, appoints Tockamahamon in his Place, 
whom we had found faithful before and after upon all Occasions. 

That Night we reach to the Ware and the next Night home. 

John Billington a Boy being lost in the Woods, the Governor causes Him 
to be enquired for among the Natives: at length Massasoit sends word he 
is at Nauset. 

He had wandered 5 Days, liv'd on Berries, then light of an Indian Plan- 
tation, 20 Miles South of us called Manomet, and they convey'd Him to 
the people who first assualted us: 

But the Governor sends 10 Men in a Shallop with Squanto and Tockama- 
hamon to fetch Him. 


- Thomas Prince, 
A Chronological History of New England 
Pub. Boston 1736 


> ~ SUN. nays 
TEPEE (Temporary Home) 


(constancy ) 


JOHN 
MARSH, 
the 

Great 


HE British found him skulking about the out- 

skirts of their garrison at Quebec. He had the 
appearance of an Indian: there was the black hair 
and the weathered copper skin. They questioned him, 
but he was silent. When he did speak, it was only to 
the Iroquois chieftains, who were allies of. the British 
forces, and it was in the Indian tongue. He didn’t 


hedge with the chiefs. He told them what they were 
trying to learn; he spoke of the Long House, of the 
secret brotherhood, and of the third degree — mat- 
‘ters that usually were known only to Indians. But he 
managed to keep his identity a secret. 

The Iroquois were adamant in declaring that he 
was an Indian; no white man could ever know of 
these things! But the prisoner had blue eyes — a 
circumstance which aroused strong suspicions among 
the British. When the Indians had to admit that they 
had never heard of a red man with eyes of such a 
color, the British officers decided that the prisoner 
must be a clever imposter. They felt certain that he 
must be a part of Arnold’s expedition, encamped on 
the Plains of Abraham, and therefore sentenced him 
to be executed as a spy. 

A few days later the garrison was brought to full 
attention, the firing squad was in readiness, and the 
drums beat a slow muffled roll. But when they went 
to the prisoner’s quarters to fetch him, the Indian 
with the blue eyes had escaped, leaving no trace. 

This was John Marsh Jr., — according to some 
sources, the “secret scout” of Arnold’s Expedition — 
born in Bellingham, Massachusetts on July 24, 1751. 
His heritage was that of a white man, but he early 
mastered the forest skills and language of the Indians, 
and he knew the Maine wilderness as well as the 
red men did. Known in his time as “The Interpreter,” 
John Marsh has remained uncelebrated in history, 
yet his wilderness exploits <rival those of another 
frontiersman, Daniel Boone. 

In 1774, a year before his activities with Benedict. 
Arnold’s expedition, young Marsh guided two men 
up the Penobscot River to its convergence with the 
Stillwater. Here the two men, Jeremiah Colburn and 
Joshua Eayres, erected two log houses, the first build- 


ings of what was to be the village of Orono. Young 
John Marsh became a close friend of the great Tar- 
rantine chief Orono, who adopted him as a blood 
brother, sponsored his initiation into the secrets of 
‘the Long House rituals and the lore of the woods, 
and encouraged and aided his fluency in the lan- 
guage of the Penobscot tribes, with whom Marsh 
lived, hunted and later traded. 

Marsh “entered on” Arumshungan (now Marsh) 
Island at Orono on November 28, 1777, and settled 
upon a lot, including a mill privilege, as a farm for 
‘himself. In the following year, 1778, Marsh married 
Sarah, twenty-one-year-old daughter of Jeremiah Col- 
burn, formerly of Dunstable, Massachusetts, and 
built a log house on the island in which their oldest 
son, Samuel Marsh, was born in 1779. 

Prior to these events, Marsh’s command of Indian 


Interpreter iskills and language had led to his service in the 


‘Revolutionary War on several important occasions. 
At Aukpaque, New Brunswick on June 9, 1777, 
‘Colonel John Allan (Down East, July. 1967) en- 
-gaged him as a messenger up and down the St. John 
‘River, and also as a guide for men and provisions 
‘moving to and from Machias. In addition, Marsh car- 
ried dispatches from Colonel Allan to the Massachu- 
setts General Court, traveling by way of the Schoodic 
|Lakes, thence down the Passadumkeag and the Pe- 
inobscot to Penobscot Falls. The good will generated 
by John Marsh was an advantage which aided Colonel 
Allan’s recruitment of 10,000 Indian warriors to the 
' American cause during the Revolution. 

| Around 1779, British efforts to capture Marsh be- 
came so strong along the Penobscot that he took his 
wife and son for safety to Camden, where a second 
‘son, Benjamin, was born on October 29, 1780. But 
;by 1783 the Marsh family again was settled in Orono 
jon Marsh Island, which Chief Orono sold to him on 
‘July 8 of that year in exchange for a token payment 
‘of thirty bushels of corn. 

- That transaction apparently aroused the envy of 
iother settlers, who sought to dispossess Marsh of the 
lisland, on the unauthenticated grounds that he had 
cheated the Indians. In 1793 Marsh took steps to 
secure his title by addressing a petition to the General 
iCourt. His petition was heard favorably, and Marsh 
iIsland was granted to him by Resolve on June 24, 
‘1795. 

John and Sarah Marsh raised a family of eleven 
children, but it is recorded that they had a total of 
‘thirteen, the fourth and twelfth of whom are believed 
lto have died at birth. Of the living children, seven 
-were boys and four were girls. Two of the boys be- 
‘came Methodist preachers and. the youngest girl, 
Elizabeth, married Stephen Russell, a son of Jacob 
Russell; one of the first white men to settle in Bangor. 

Little is known of John Marsh’s life for about nine- 
teen years. But at the outbreak of the War of 1812 a 
courier, carrying royal dispatches to Quebec, was 
‘halted on a lonely road as shadowy figures leaped 
‘from the woods and brought the messenger’ ‘and his 
thorse to a halt. The startled messenger remembered 
that. Indians comprised the party, but most of all he 


recalled that one member of the band was dressed We are greatly indebted to Mr. and Mrs. 
as a frontiersman, and that it was he who demanded Forsberg of Upton for the preceding 

the leather pouch that the courier had in his pos- story. 

session. At first the courier had thought the fronticrs- 

man to be an Indian until he saw two blue eyes, as The grandfather of the hero of this 

cold and as bright as twinkling stars on a winter's story, also named John Marsh, was one 


night. eke yiey 
The frontiersman examined the contents of the he ys EAR AEE ere a founding 


pouch and a grin brought deep wrinkles to his dark 


features. Then, as suddenly as they had appeared, : 7 . 
the figures melted back into the forest, leaving the So in the little island of Marsh, which 


courier alone in the silence of the woods. was named after a Bellingham boy, in 
Reports soon circulated that the United States the Penobscot River at Orono where the 

government was in possession of England’s plans to University of Maine is located, foot- 

invade the country by way of Canada and that one Steps of a boy from our town trod as 

John Marsh, known as “The Interpreter,” in company Well as farmed and shared his life 

with some of his Penobscot friends, had been ine with the American Indians. This same 

strumental in relieving the royal government's courier Bellingham boy also contributed great- 


of these plans. ly in the fight for independence of 
That was the last appearance of John Marsh in pub- our nation. 
lic life. Two years later, in 1814; he died at the age 
of sixty-five and was greatly mourned by the Penob- 
scot Nation as well as his own pcople. His wife, 
Sarah, outlived him by twenty-seven years. 
— Albion Ende 


Indian Translation 


In the "Massachusatts Historical Collections" book of 1839 we found the 
following translation of the Lord's Prayer in the local "Nipmuc" Indian 
language. Note how long the words are in most cases. 


Mr. Eliot translated the whole Bible into the Natick (or Nip- 
muc) dialect. This Bible was printed at Cambridge, in 1663, 
and is the first Bible printed in Amcrica. A second edition was 
printed in 1685, in the correction of which Mr. Eliot received 
eteat assistance from Mr. John Cotton.* The following is the 
title-page: “‘Mamusse Wunnectupanatamwe Up Bretvm Goo, 
Nanecswe Nukxone Testament Kah Wonk Wusku TEstTaMEnt.” 

The following is the Lord’s Prayer, in the Indian tongue, con- 
tained in the above work. 

Our father heaven in hallowed thy name come thy kingdom 

Nushun kesukqut ; Quttianatamunach ktowesuonk ; Peyautauutch kukketassutamoonk; 


thy will done earth on as heaven in our food daily 
Kuttenantamoonk nen mach vhkeit neane. kesukqut; Nummeetswongash asckesukokish 
give us this this day and forgive us our SiDs as 
asamatineuan ycuyeu kesukeud; Kah ahquontamaunnean nummatcheseongash neane 
wicked-doers we forgive them Also lead us not 
matchenckuk quengig nulahpuontaemounnonog ; Ahque sugkompagunaunnear en 
temptation in Oh deliver us evil from for thine 
qutchhuaonganit; Wehe pohquohmussinnean wutch match itut; Newsiche kutahtaun 


kingdom and = power and _ glory forever Amen. 
ketassutamvonk: kah menuhkesuonk kah sohsumoonk micheme Amen. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


In the Fall of the year, in that season 
of "bright blue October," and "crisp, sere 
November," we enjoy that delightful period 
known as Indian Summer, 

Many of the origins of Indian terminolo- 
gy and history are unknown, but we do know 
that Indian Summer, while the reason for 
the name is obscure, is "a period of mild, 
warm, hazy weather following the first 
frosts of late autumn." 

Anyway, we have our own theory as to how 
Indian Summer was named. 

It is in the Fall of the year, and dur- 
ing the warm summer months, our Native 
Americans have been gathering and drying 
food - fish, meat, berries, nuts - to have 
food for the cold, bleak months ahead. 

Crops of corn, squash, and beans have been harvested and stored under 
mounds of hay and in root cellars dug into the sides of hills. 

Wood has been gathered and bark-and-leather canoes have been taken 
out of the water, and skins have been made into warm garments. 

It has been a busy time, through the early Fall - and then comes that 
time of several days in the time between late summer and early winter 
that the "mild, warm, hazy weather" appears. 

Nowadays, we look forward to that annual event known as "summer vaca- 
tion." We have worked all year, through Fall, Winter, and Spring, and a 
time for relaxation and pleasure lies before us in Summer. 

But for our Indians, the process wasn't the same. 

There was little they could do in winter, except for occasional hunt- 
ing sorties. Travel was difficult in deep snows, and fishing was possi- 
ble mostly in open, unfrozen, running streams. 

Activities of harvesting in Fall, and planting in Spring took away 
most leisure time. 

Now enter Indian Summer. e 

There is little to do for our Natives; perhaps they used this time 
for their summer vacation. 

They could attend tribal meets; carefully chosen delegates from their 
chiefs might go to council and Nation meetings at the "long house" near 
Albany. 

It was a time for trading. Friendly associations with good-natured 
bartering were probably carried on. Visits could be made to neighboring 
settlements where long discussions concerning government, defense, and 
trade could be held. 

Our Indians probably engaged in sports. They played a form of kick- 
ball, they had spear-throwing and bow-and-arrow contests, and the chil- 
dren played a game of tag. 

We wonder if the women gossiped, exchanged recipes on the latest way 
to prepare pemmincan or squash, or worked at their intricate and beauti- 
ful beadwork. 

Perhaps the elders reflected on their lineage and told stories of the 
ancient days of their tribes or of manitou and the spirits of good or 
evil influence. 

That pleasant time of year was truly the Indian's summer. 

And that's where we think Indian Summer started. 
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AREAS OF INTEREST AROUND 
BELLINGHAM PERTAINING TO 
THE INDIANS 


BALD HILL: Located off South 
Maple St. (mostly in Frank- 
lin) was a known Indian cam- 
ping ground on which many wig- 
wams stood. From the top of 
Bald Hill one can easily see 
Mount Wachusetts. It is said 
that smoke signals were sent 
and "read" from these two 
high elevations. Also loca- 
ted on Bald Hill is an Indian 
grinding stone. 


South Bellingham Cemetery: lo- 
cated on Center St., alleged 
to be an Indian Burial Ground. 
Also a mounting stone purpor- 
ted to have been used by the 
Indians can be found here. 
Those who rode horseback used 
it to help them get on and 

off more easily. 


North Bellingham and Cary- 
ville: These areas were once 
part of Rawson's Farm (form- 
er Puritan Secretary of State 
of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts). The region was com- 
prised of over 1,840 acres. 
Originally the tract of 

land was purchased from the 
Natick Indians. Rawson was } 
also a Steward in the Eng- | 
lish Society for Propagating 
the Gospel. There main em- 
phasis waS on converting the 
area's Indian population. 


Charles River: It was ori- 
ginally named "Quinobequin" 
by the Indians. In their 
language it means "Long 
Winding River" or "Long 
Snake Water". The river 
starts in Hopkinton and 
eventually enters Boston 
Harbor,, .BIt. runs ‘through 
Bellingham's Crimpville sec- 
tion. The District: School 
in Crimpville was referred to 
as the "Quineboquin School" 
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Indian Grinding Stone 
CO Fe Manteast.) 


This whole valley was a natural resort for the Red 
Men, whose canoes could descend the Blackstone from 
Woonsocket Falls and the Charles from the falls at the 
Red Mill. Arrow heads are found on the bluff north 
of Crooks’ Corner, near Jenckes’ Reservoir and elsewhere, 
and Indians were buried where the South Cemetery is now. 
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Arrowheads Like these have 
been found in Bellingham 
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THANKSGIVING MEMORIES 


The last leaf had fallen, Halloween had j,; 
come and gone, the garden was cleaned up ; 
and the harvested vegetables were stored in 
the cool cellar for the winter. The wood 
had been split and stacked and it was time 
to enjoy the fruits of the harvest. 

In school, the children looked forward 
to Friday's drawing class. All would be 
busy tracing, cutting out and coloring 
turkeys, the best of which would be taped 
to the windows in the classroom and others 
hung around the room. An upper classman 
would often draw and color a large turkey 
on the blackboard. 

Everyone had learned the words to 'Over 
~the River and Through the Woods' and all 
looked forward to the long holiday weekend 
and the Thanksgiving feast. 

The day before Thanksgiving was a busy 
one in the grocery store as well as at 
home. Folks were there to buy their turkey .| 
There were no frozen ones then. Many bought; 
their 'bird' from the farmers who raised 
them. We had our own turkeys. The largest 
one was chosen, caught and taken to the 
chopping block. Everyone disappeared as 
my dad did the necessary chore. 

The women would be busy in the kitchen 
baking pies and steaming the plum pudding. 
As the cranberries were popping while the 
sauce was being made, the steam was cool- 
ing and running down the window panes. The 
turkey stuffing and pudding sauce would be 
made ahead so the turkey could be popped 
into the oven before daybreak the next 
morning. 

The day usually dawned cloudy. The 
vegetables were brought up from the cellar 
and prepared for cooking. The stove never 
seemed big enough to accomodate all the 
necessary pots and pans. 

The table was set with the best table 
cloth, dishes and silver. There was the 
endless parade from the kitchen to the 
dining room table with the steaming dishes 
of vegetables and last but not least, the 
turkey. 

When everyone was finally seated, we all 
thanked the Lord for our blessings. Often 
a tear would rall as we remembered some- 
one that wouldn't share the day with us 
any more. 

The traditional menu was: roast turkey 
with savory dressing, gravy, mashed potatoes 
squash, turnips, carrots, boiled onions, 
scalloped oysters, cranberry salice, celery 
sticks, bread or rolls. Deserts consist -d 


of plum pudding, apple, pumpkin or mince 1 
1s 


! children would go sliding. 


pie. 
After dinner, the men would retire to the 


: living room and the women to the kitchen to 
wash dishes and try to find room in the ice 
, box for all the left overs. 


The children would often go ice skating 
after dinner - the first of the season. Once 
in a while there would be a snow fall and the 
If it happened to 
be a mild day, families would go for a walk. 

Later, all gathered in the living room 
and as the sun sank low in the western sky, 
everyone relaxed - too tired, too sleepy and 
much too full. 
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De FIANCE 
WISDOM 


"There was an Indian village down by 
Mill River about 1000 feet south and west 


~of it. 


The Indians dug large holes in the ground 
and filled them with stones. In the center 
of this they made a hole arrangement where 
they had the fire from which they got their 


heat and also used for cooking. 


They 


erected large poles all around this fireplace 
and covered them. with deer hides after 
tying the poles together at the top; leaving 

a small air hole for smoke to escape out of 
the wigwam. In 19101, personally,saw the 
stone foundation for this wigwam. 

Nearby the river was a wading place where 
the Indians drove their horses across to the 
East side where they had made a corral of 


about 1/2 acre. There were four foot posts 


with three ten foot bars between 
und the fenced in area.'' 
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MEDICINE MAN'S EYE 
(vise, watchful) 


This is a Chumash Shaman or medicine man, with a plank canoe in the 


background. These canoes were being made in 1540 when the first 
whiteman came by. 


IAIN CLOUDS 
(good prosvects) 


The legend of "INDIAN ROCK" located off 
Jordan street, Franklin, Massachusetts and 
about 3000 feet East North-east from the 
above "Indian Rock" racetrack farm. 

Jordan street connects with East Central 
Street off Route 140 on the road to Wrent- 
ham. In the lower section of the picture 
East Central Street is visible. The other 
diagonal street is Chestnut. The railroad 
bed lies just above that. Imagine that 
here was January and---no snow } 

Off and on,over the years,here in Bellin- 
gham someone will be interested as to where 
the"Indian Rock"can be found. Generally the 
answer can be seen on a geodetic map that 
covers a local area. These are very infor- 
mative and enable anyone to readily and 
easily locate what they may be searching 
for. 

So, in April '85 this question was posed 
by Ernest Taft of the Historical Commission 
wanting to know all about the "Rock". 

To his surprise, there on a map was the 
very location of the rock that had thus far 
eluded him! Now the challenge was to go 
and actually see this famous area. The 
elevation is 370 feet above sea level. A 
steep cliff towards the East is present 
that drops down to 300 feet in about 125 
feet from the highest point. The view from, 


this vantage point is fantastic and makes 
one realize that the Indians made sure to 
camp where they could look out over the 
countryside in all directions. 

A large white house now stands near the 
rock proper whose view must be out of this 
world. We noted a small stone that was 
of pink granite, 


The slaughter that occurred at the Rock 
happened around the early spring of 1676. 
Earlier a vast body of about 500 Indians 
that had camped on Mount Wachusett left to 
go in several different directions. One 
group ended up at Medfield where, on Feb. 
21 , 1676 they burned the Town and it was 
reported that King Philip,riding on a 
black horse, was racing around in glee. 
From there they went on to Rehoboth, Paw- 
tucket and Providence to do mischief and 
set fires to white property. Thus it is 
highly probable that these same Indians 
stopped at "Indian Rock" while on their 
way south. This disputes the thought 
that this fight occurred in 1675. 

The first deaths occurred at Swansea on 
June 2th 1675. The next ones were at 
Mendon on July lth, 1675. From there the 
Indians headed West where havoc raged in 
those Towns affected by death and arson. 


A IROWHEAD 
(alertness) 


This information can be seen in a book by 
John Warner Barber called "Massachusetts 
Historical Collections"printed in 1839. 
Considerable information can be had on every 
Town in the Commonwealth. 

So we go to page 471 where Franklin is 
listed and the story relating to this rock 
4s narrated as follows, quote: 

"A man by the name of Rocket,(could have 
been Benjamin Rocket. He returned after 
the war in 1676.) in searching for a stray 
horse, discovered a train of 42 Indians, 
about sunset. From their appearance he sus-~ 
pected that they intended to attack the 
settlement at Wrentham the next morning, 
after the men had dispersed to their work; 
he therefore followed them, secretly,, till 
they halted for the night, when he hastily 
returned to the settlement and gave notice 
to the inhabitants. A consultation was 
held, at which it was agreed to attack the 
Indians early the next morning. A company 
of 13, under the command of Captain Ware, 
was hastily collected from Wrentham and vic- 
{nity; who, having secured the women and 
children and the infirm in the garrison, 
set out for the Indian encampment, where 
they arrived just before daylight; and were 
posted within a short distance; with orders 
to reserve their fire till the enemy began 
to decamp. 

"Between day-light and sunrise the Indians 
suddenly rose from their resting places, 
when, upon a signal given, a general disc- 
harge was made, which threw them into the 
utmost consternation. Some, in their conf- 
usion, while attempting to escape, leaped 
down a precipice of rocks from 10 to 20 
feet in height; some of the fugitives were 
overtaken and slain. Two of them, who were 
closely pursued, attempted to conceal them- 
selves in Mill Brook, where they were found 
and killed. It is related that one Woodc- 
ook discharged his long musket, called, in 
those days, a buccaneer, at a fugitive 
Indian, at the distance of 80 rods, and 
broke his thigh bone, and then killed him. 

"The number of Indians killed was from 20 
to 24; and none of them whites. The place 
where this bold adventure occurred is in 
that part of ancient Wrentham which is now 
Franklin. The large rock where the Indians 
were encamped is to this day called INDIAN 
ROCK. The time is not certainly ascertain 


ed: but it was, without much doubt, in the 
spring or summer of 1676, when the Indian 

forces were dispersed in parties through- 

out the country." 
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"This tale came from Hiram Daniels, an old! 


friend( of Merrill's.) They had a cider mill | 
on the farm that his great grandmother ran. 
It is still there today from the early 1800's 


era. \, 


Two Indians knocked on their door on a cold 
winter night and demanded some cider. 
They had brought nothing to put it in so she 
took down off of the wall a two quart wire 
screen sieve and handed it to them! They 
took it, off they went saying they'd be back 
for the cider! Undeterred, they ran down 
to a nearby brook and dipped the sieve into 
the water until it was all frozen over with 
ice: Soon they were back again to confront 
Mrs. Daniels and ordered, ''Fill it up!" 
AND---she did :"' 

Aha, you're saying to yourself that your leg 
is being 'pulled' in the story — thinking 
that the cider would melt the ice covered 
sieve! No doubt the Indians had emptied the 
container before that had happened in their 
eagerness to indulge in this delicious nect.: 
ar, fruit of the apple and nature! 
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THUNDE BI 2D (Sacred Bearer of 
Happiness Unlimited) 


“UNLESS OL’ EB 1S DOIN’ A PORKYPINE 


WHITE MAN MUCH CRAZY 


To show the destructive effects of soil 
erosion and the need for conservation, an 
, Oklahoma farm paper printed two pictures, 
one of a sadly decaying farmhouse, the 
other a field badly washed and gullied. 
Prizes were offered for the best essays 
| based on the pictures. The winner was 
said to be a Cherokee Indian, whose ef- 
fort, capturing first prize, was as follows: 
: “Both pictures show white man crazy. 
| White man make big tepee. Plow hill. 
Water wash. Wind blow soil. Grass all 
;gone, Squaw gone. Papoose gone. No 
chuck-away. No pig. No hay. No cow. No 
pony. 

“Indian no plow land. Keep grass. Buf- 
| falo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. Hide 
| make tepee, moccasins, too. Indian no 
, make terrace; no build dam. No dive dam. 
All time eat. No hunt job. No hitchhike. 
No ask relief. 

“Great Spirit make grass. Indian no 
waste anything. White man much crazy!” 


—The Soil Auger 
—Reprint Horticulture 
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JHATHS 
Jennie A. Paul 
Robert L. Melville 
faymond M@. <tichard 
Donald H. Nickolson 
tobert Accorsi 
Bill Tayes 
iva M. vaucet 
Maurice H. LeBlanc 
Leo iemillard 


HecnUure. «ts, Germain 


IMITATION, L'D SAY WE’S IN A HEAP 
O' TROUBLE.” 
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Bellingham Historic Commission 
3 Common St. 
Bellingham, Massachusetts 97919 


A_GREAT RACE 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN, OFTEN CALLED THE FIRST AMERICAN, IS THE TRUE NATIVE 
OF THE NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. INDIANS ARE TRULY THE MOST COLORFUL 
RACE OF PEOPLE TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD. THESE HARDY PEOPLE 
LIVED BY NATURE ALONE. THEY WERE THE MOST SKILLFUL HUNTERS, TRAPPERS 
AND FIGHTERS KNOWN TO MAN. 

THE INDIANS ARE A FASCINATING PEOPLE. THEY HAVE EVERY RIGHT TO HAVE 
DEEP PRIDE IN THEIR HERITAGE. 


Another year is drawing to a close. 
Hov’ the time flies: Eighteen hundred 
and seventy-tvo(1999) vill soon be 
counted away, and thought of as a 
part of the eventful past. The pic- 
ture represents the apnoroach of vin- 
ter. The Leaves have fallen from the 
trees, the air is damv and cold, the 
winds blow boisterously, and the 


clouds hide the eee of the sky, and We received an interesting cor- 
obscure the shining of the run. The resvondance from Stella \Behiingkam 
YouUneeEen 'aAvs Bone OUTS gather } Satern of “ilverton;, Gregan., a dir- 
fuel. They shall have a blazing fire ect deccendant of Gov. Bellingham. 
upon the hearth, to drive avay the She writes of family reunions vith 


chilliness and darkness of the Novem- 6.44 present from Bellingham, Minn- 
ber evenings. The clear, white, win- 25+, and Bellingham, ‘“ashington. 
ter is coming. 5o0on the snow, the “he would enjoy having an opportuni- 
eleighs and the svort! ‘Ye want to ty to meet someone from Bellingham, 
think of all our readers as hopeful : 
and happy in all months, at all places 
and uncer all circumstances. 39 -w-ee nnn en 


Mmassachucettec. 


FROM GLEASON'S MONTHLY CCMPANION From Bellingham, #ngland. Angela 
NOVEMBE: 1872. Adden writesen atm "T alvays ‘Like to 


hear from your Bellingham- it makes 


DONATIONS the world seem smaller”. 


Rita & Ernest Sawyer 

Cathy Mucciarone 

Hazel Forseberg 

Dolores Martel 

Francis Donovan 

Rita Higgins 

Mary Ames 

Evelyn M.May in memory of 
Alvin Moore 

Emerson & Virginia Eldredge 

Wayne & Jane Chattaway 

Dick & Linda Chattaway 

Bill Chattaway 

Mike & Margie Ballentine 


Dolores Wartel writes--keep up the 
so0d work. “ach issue is better than 
the last. 

avelyn(Moore)iiay says she enjoys 
receiving the Crimpville Comments 
very much. 


SUN SYMBOLS (Happiness) 


